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ABSTRACT ' 

In 1974, vouchers for institutional vocational 
training were available in the Work Incentive, Program (WIN) in 
Poi^fcland, Oregon, from April until the end of September. Voucher 
recipients were allowed up to six weeks in which to decide about a 
training occupation, locate an appropriate school, and make 
arrangements for enrollment. Relationships between the WIN staff an4 
Wifi clients were restnictured: Whereas^staff members had given , 
directive counseling to\their clients, they now gave information and 
personal'' support in a non directive manner. Three quarters of the 

^ voucher recipients were ^omen. -One hundred fifty four voucher 

recipients were intervxfeVed when they committed their vouchers to 
.training schools (i.<ff. in the committment phase) • Equivalent 
questions w0re asked of f63 -^rainees who did not have vouchers. 
Responses of voucher recipients and. trainees, without vouchers were 
compared. ^hes6 responses dealt with such topids as: the 
characteristics of institutional trainees; t^ trainee's < . 
predispositions toward occupations wfien they Entered WIl^ and the ways 
in which institutional training was presented to the'h Initially; the 

''"^extent to which trainees engaged in decision-making about ^ 
participation in institution training as well. as about training 
occupations and schools; the occupations and schools chcfsen; and, 
factors which influenced decisions in the Portland WIN * 
institutionalized training program. However, the changes that did 
occur in the committment phase were ;judged desirable. (Authqr/JM) 
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'OCCUPATIONAL AND SCHOOL SELECTION'S: 

Experiences with' the Portland WIN 
Voucher Training Program 



' , by 

* ^ Bruce B. Dunning 



This report was prepared under grant number 51-11-73-02 from 
the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department*^ 
of Labor. Organizations undertaking sucn projects under^ 
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official position of the Department of Labor. 
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■ ^ PRECIS 
Introduction . : . 



Essentially, vouchering is a mechani.sm for modifying the relation- 
ships between public agenctes and their clients by replacing the provi$ion. 
of goods or services in kin.d with some forpi a/ authorization which will 
permT^^^^ client to 'select and "purchase'' what is needed- from, the avail- ; 
able market supply. Thus, vouchering 'is intended to increase the decision- 
making autonomy of the clients' of public services.^ 

It has been hypothesized that the granting of decision-making 
autonomy to clients along with responsibility for their decisions wijl 
increase the clients' feelings of control over their own|lives as well as 
their sense of involvement in programs and their commitment to the achieve- 
ment gf -successful outcomes. At the' same time, b'y.^placing the -vendors of 
services in competition, voucher ing w^'i Tl , hypothet i cal 1 y , make vendors 
more responsive to the needs of clients, encourage innovativ^entrepreneurs 
to enter the market, and discourage vendors whose services the clients 
judge to be ineffective. At the same time,^»a number of questions were 
raised with respect to WIN cl ients' abil ity and wi 1 1 ingnej|s to make the 
necessary decisions about institutional vocational training as well as 
their vulnerabi IJ^y to expldit-atlon- by unscrupulous vendors of training. 

In 197^ vouchers for institutional vocational training were 
available in the WIN program in Portland, Oregon, during the period from 
Apri.l until the end of September. , Voucher recipients wire al lowed up to 
6 weeks in which to make a decision abgut a tfainiijg occupation, locate 
r^h appropriate school,, and "make- arrangements for en^llment. The vouchers 
guaranteed tha't the costs of training would be updemritten by Wm for a 
peripd not Exceeding one year. The vouchered training could be for any 
ocdypatuon, but was to tfe of a nature that would" lead to employab i 1 i ty 
at the IL of the trainin^per iod; training foY purely avocational pursuits 
was excluded. There we ry no limits pi aced' ort the cost of training, but 
any^oposed program wTich wouli entail cost.s ^° gi excess of ;$2-,^00 
requ/redL rWiew andNpprbval by the Assistant Regional Director for 
Manpower. Vouchered training was to be conducted within the Oregpn^ort ion 



of.the Portland Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), '.e.* 
within the area served by the Port 1 and/'^WJN office. By the end. of , ^ 
September, 1974, 16? W IN part Tcipants had chosen to take vouchers for 
vocational training and had committed them Xo ptibl ic or private 



schools. _ ... 

. Even^t^ugh the issuin'g ofWoucheVs to c*l ients seeking institu- 
tional training wckjld theoretically increase their autonomy by trans- . 
ferring control oj the economic resources with which training could be 
purchased (to the[(i, this was not considered sufficient to create an 
. effective voucTiering program. Fir^t, the restructuring of relationships 
between -the WIN staff and WIN cl ients involved a' reorientation of staf^ 
cfoles from relatively direct invbl yement^of staff members in t^e making 
and carrying out of ' cl'i ents V dec is ions to nond i rect iye provi s ion of 
information and personal support. To f ac i 1 i tate th i s reorientation, a 

• short training program in nondirectjve guidance was provided for the 
WIN iounselors, in PoVtland. Secondly, Since responsibility for tf^e 
well-^eing of cljents was not diminished by thfe shift to vouchering, it 
was necessary.^to make information resources available to clients who 
/w.ished to make use of them. In ^Portland, the'se resources included the ^ - 
•Qre^on Employment Service Occupational - pamphl et^ general ly. ava i labl e in 
tke WIN off icei the resources which' WIN Job developers and coansel^s had 
Individual ly established, anNextens i ve ' indexed list of pub) ic and 

/ private training schols in the Portland area, and Fe^deral Tra^ Commission 
Consumer's Bul.letin No. 13*, *'Our Vocational Tr^ajning Can Guarantee You, 
the Job of a Lifetime. Add i t^onafly » a ^^sted client self-assessment 
procedure. was available and W IN staff counsel ors were trained to encourage 
Its use by cl ients ; as wel 1 as / to assistjn its use by cl ients who wanted 

' J, ■ . ^ , - - 

^^'i^uch assistance. - ' ' . 

^ The Portland proje s originally conceived as a limited test 
. of'th^ administrative feasibinty*of vouchering institutional vocational - 
training. At an early stage'', however,. the research v/as expanded to 
include the collection of data -from voucher recipients;- as well as from 
a comparison group of WIN participants- who had received institutional 
training under'the regula'r procedures bepjteen 197.2' and 197^4. Voucher " 
recipients were' intervljev^ -in three waves: at about the.time they 
committed their vouchers to training sch'ools, followirvg the end of their 



, training, and some 6-12 months following the end of training. WIN 
participants in the regular comparison group were interviewed once In 
the fall of 197^; the content of. these regular i-nterviews covered that 
of all three interviews of the voucher recipients. This report covers 
the period wh6n voucher recipients wgre choosing their t ra in ing .occupa- 
tions and schools and is based on the responses voucher rec i p ients 
(92%) who were intferyiewed during the^ f irst wave and on responses to the 
equivalent cfUestions of 163 regular trainees (^7%) • 

The Portland institutional vouchering project was intended and . 
designed as policy-oriented research conducted in a real world setting; 
This entailed acceptance of cert^ in cond i t ions which imposed limitations 
on the validity and general izab 1 1 1 ty of the research. Among the most 
significant of these conditions were the following: ^ 

• The vouchered institutional tra 1 n ing program was ' conducted 
by the regular WIN staff concurrently with the Jarger, on- 
^ going WIN program. Consequently, policy decisions and 
aiJministratlve actions external to the research project 
Itself inevitably affected the project, ' Introducing -variables 
.which we often could "not measure, let al one cont rol . For 
example, -a cut-off of HEW chi.ld-tare funds pending completion 
of a Congressional review threatened at one point to shut 
off the cKild care services available to WIN participants In 
. Portland. ThKs^would have altered the mix bf persons to whom 

vouchering was available by effectively eliminating volunteer 
women clients who usually are rather heav-i 1 y represented^ln 
WIN institutional tralnli 

o > An Ideal research deslgn^wotWd have called for simultaneous 

vouchered and nonvouchered in9f Itut lonal training. This was 

. \ * 
not feasible for administrative and budgetary reasons,. 

f Therefore, a, comparison group of regular trainees who/had 

received Instltutlonaj/ training prior to the period of, 

' voucher Ing* had to be 'used. 



Most of the voucher recipients and a subst.antlal p^roportlon of 
the regular trainees who were non respondents could not be located by the' 
intervlev^ers aftOT repeated attempts. ^ 



• Because °^ P'-og'-s"' ^"'^9^^^'"^ ^''"'^^^i^^'' H^tle institutional 
train 5 ^9 been available, in Portland, for several months 
^^.^^to the initiation of vouchering. Consequently a backlog 

^jf cl5^"^^ ^anting institutional training had developed 
. and t^^'^ backlog affected the makeup of the In i t ial input 
rents to the voucher program. ' - , 

AS a consequence ^^ese conditions, among others, generalization of 
findings and con^^"^ 'o^s beyond the Portland environment involves some 
risk. Further, attribution of effects to voucher ing £er 1^-. ^^"""^ 

always be fulW ^"PP^'-ted. . \, ^ 

Focusing does on the first-, commitment phase of the 

vouchering of in^^ ' ional vocational training in Portland, this report 
deals with sUch <^°P'^s ag; 

, ^^e cii^''3cteri sties of i nst i t i t ional trainees; 

^^e tf^'neeig predispositions toward occupations when they 
ente''^'^^'^ and the ways in which .institutional traiirtng was ~ 
prese^^®'^ to thetn initially; 
, ' ,.^,6 e^^^"^ to which trainees engaged in decision-making • 
about participation -in institution training as wel 1 as about 
^ rain '"9 occupation^/^d schools; . 
^he c""PQt1ons and schools chosen, and 

factors „hich influenced de'cisions abou^Qccupations 

gchools / 
Whil-e the analy^- ^^p^.ted here lead to .ome findings and conclusions . 
about how and ^hat 3^,3,^ vouchering worked in Portland and prov.de a 
- basis for furth^'- ^'^-lyses, ultimate evaluations of the success or non- 
success of ^oucf^^-^a in Portland must await later reports wh. ch w , , 
be based on an^^^^^^ of the trainees' experiences in school and the.r 
post-training ^prce experiences and behavior. 1 

p.lli..ipjnL: .JJ -— In^uti onal Traigi na 

-^;;-^0=rter^ „f the voucher recipients were women. Tliree quarters 

I , J, \2 <" years of schooling with a-majority having completed 

- X I r" -'"^out of tea of them were between 20 and 39 years of. 
agl With ;„a;.^''/\tween 20 and 29 years. Nearly °7'^.^/^«> 
had dependent., "i"^ a\„aJor.ity having 2 or 3 dependents. Nearly 9 out 
of 10 were whit- O^hird of {he ^omen who received vouchers were 



"mandatory Wl N part i c ipants , and , .of course, aH of the men held that 
legal status (Table I). 

The characteristics of 'this group of voucher recipients were 
remarkably similar to the characteristics of those who had participated 
in institutional tra in ing .under convent iona 1 WIN procedures. In aggregate, 
the voucher recipients were slightly more likely than regular trainees to 
'be men» were very s 1 i ghtly better educated, somewhat younger, and slightly 
more likely to be white. In fact, the vouchered and regular groups in 
institutional training we^re more similar to e^ch other in their character- 
istics than^ither group wa^ to i ts ^contemporary , genera 1 WIN population * 
in Portland, .Institutional trainees, whether vouchered o? regular, were 
more 1 ikerly to be v/omen, more likely to be WIN volunteers, and were 
better educated than the general WIN -population. T^hus, it appears that 
the lure of institutional training had more to do with the distribution 
of demographic character ist ic5. of trainees than did voucher ing per se. 
Nonetheless, the data suggest that vauchering did provide a slightly 
expanded opportunity to enter jnst.i tut ional vocational training for a 
group of men who might ordxinarily he considered to be in need of immediate 
employment. These were undereducat'fjd (less than 12 years of school) men. 
in the 20-39 year age group and with 2 or 3 dependents. ^ - 

Although there was a not iceab le^ increas^^n the extent to which 
voucher recipients perceived themselves as free to make their own 
decisions about choos ing institutional train ing over other WIN component's^, 
theVe is evidence that some staff screen ing persisted into the vouchering 
situation and ^is may have contr ibufed 'to the similarities between the 
two groups. But there also is evidence that se 1 f -se 1 ect i v i ty contributed v> 
to the similarities and there is considerable ev i dence , d iscussed through- 
out the report, that many of the voucher rec i p ients ba$ed their decisions 
about institutional training on criteria similar to those the WIN staff 
might \?e expected to use. % ^ ^. 

By and large, "^ the^^ucher recipients.'were a group characterized 
by high self-esteem, confidence in th^ir abilities, and the presence of 
specific occupational goals. A large majority (89%) displayed moderate 
to high* self conf j^ence.^ Some 85 percent had in mfnd^a specific occupa- 
tion for which tHtey wanted ^to get training, an^ 97 percent said th^y 
felt sure they would sjiccee^Wn >tti^T"^tra+n ing . ^ * 

. .... ( . 



T4BLE 1 ' ■ ^ 

CHARACTERISTICS .OFJ/OUCHERED AND^ REGULAR •RESPOND£N-^S TO THE' COMMltMENt SURVEY' 

■(•In pertentages) 



SEX: Percent Women 
. - ■ (n) 



PROGRAM status: Percent Mandatory 
(n) 

■ . ' ^ 

EDUCATION: " 

Less than 12 Ye'Srs \ 
12 years 

^ore than 12 years' 

/ • Total 

(n) ' 

AGE: 

18-19 yeari 
20-29 years 
30-39 years 
^0 years or more 

e 

Total 
(n) 

\ 

NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS: 

1 dependent 

2 or 3 dependents 

^ or more dependents 

Total * < . . 

. (n) 

ETHNICITY: 
White 
Black 
Other 




VOUCHER 



REGULAR 



MEM 


77 
(15^) 
WOMEji 


BOTH 


MEN 


82 
(163) - 
. WOMEN 


BOTH 


' 100 
(36) 


- 32- • 
(117.) 


- kZj - 

(i53y 


--100 
(25) 


31 
(102) 


45 
(127) 


25 
25 


Z-1 
15 


22 

fin ' 

18 


13 
23 


29 
56 

14 • 


2JS 
68 
16- 


100 


' 99 
:(118) 


JOO . 
(154) 


99 
(30) 


99 , 
(131) 


100 ' 
(-161) 


- 3 • 

■ 25 
8 


3 
58 

31 


S 

60 
30 
7 


7 
57 
17 
20 


4 

55 
28 

13 


4 

55 
26 
14 


100 ■ 
(36), 


99 ^ 
(11^) 


100 
(154) 


101 
(30f 


100 
(131) 


99 
(1611 












' .3 
\k 
58 
25 


^3 . 

. Ik 

' 53 ■ 
9^ 


3 

29 
55 

13 • 


9 

'17 ' 

Ho 

26 


2 

34 

tl 


4 
31 

C 1 

15 


100 
(36) 


99 
(118) 


100 
(154) 


100 
(23) 


.99 - 
(87) 


101 


81 J 
17 4 
3 


!. 'I 

2 


. 88 

1.0 ^ 
2 


93 
3 


86 
12 

'2 


- 87 


101 
(36) 


101 
(117) 


I'OO 
(153) 


99' 
(29) 


100 
(128) 


'si 



''No answer excluded, 
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^ In any e^ent, f^ars that voucherihg might entaM a rush, into 
ihst i tut ional trai ning of un^der qual if ied WIN clients did not matf?rialiie 
In Portland^-. A) though cont Iriwed screening by the WIN staff may-have 
played a smail pole, i t appears .that the judgements of WIN clients about 
whether or not ?Key should opt for vou^ered institutional training were 
strikingly simijar to those the WIN staff applied under conventional 
conditions in which the staff had a stronger voice in the client^' 
decisions. 

Entering WIN 

Although the lack of comparable data from WjN clients who did , ' 
not take vouchers precludes definitive conclusions^ it appears^ that 
differences in the ways in which clients were introduced , to the vouchering 
program affected the way in which tfiey made the i r *dec i s.ions to some extent^? 
Differenced in the introductory procedures incl uded the fol Ipwing: 

o ^ome two-th i rdsA of the women and ITalf of the men who ultimately, 
took vouchers first' heard about the availability o.f funds for 
( vouchered institutional training from sour/:es other than WIN, 

predominantly from the slal^fs of welfare offices. The sources 
of thisT+rst information^ also was associated with level of 
education; it appears thdt the staffs" of welfare offices were 
more likely to-tell the least educated about the WIN voucher 
program than those with more education. ' 

m The WIN staff were more likely to. infbrm^women and the least 

^ . If . • • ■ 

<" educated recipients about vouchered inst i tut iona 1 .training 

tman men and recipients with more education, 
o Voucher recipients were disproportionately assigned to the 



10 WIN staff teams which provided administrative and 'counsel ing 
services, arr3" the demographic composition of the groups 
assigned^ to the var ibus te^ms d.iffer'e<l in a numberof cases. 
•^^ Wh|44_case Joads as well as the willingness of the team numbers'*; 

,to accept and work w i ttr'^Wucher ing procedures may have affected 
^ this distribution, it appears also that there was some selectivity 

, in team assignments oirHhe basis of 1;^e clients' occupational 
interests* ^ ■ ' 
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These differences xijppoar to have had some effects on the clients' 
decisions about whether or not to take vouchers. For example, 'voucher 
recipients who first learned about the avai labi 1 i ty of vouchered institu- 
tional training from sources •othejr than WIN were more*likely than those 
who heard about it from WIN to^feel that they had made their own decision 
about entering the program; thoae who were told about the voucher p.rogVam 
early in their association v;ith the WIN staff were mbre likely Xg feel 
they had macfd:>fheir own decisions than those vio were told at a later time. 

Whet.fier. or not the differences enumerated amounted to intent iona 1 
screening of clients, it appears that differences in early treatment did 
have some effects on future' outcomes . Nonetheless, most voucher rec ip i'ents 
rndicdted that. the information they obta ined f rom -the WIN staff was adequate 

and enabled them to understand and use the vouchers. 

■■' , # * 

CI ien ^ ^t Autonomy and Staff Influence 

Fr^dom.of choice by the recipi'fents of soc ial serv ices is central 
to,t|he concept of vouchering. Hence, determining the extent to which, 
the procedures used in Portland extended the de.c1s ion-making autonomy 
of clients is^ an essential element of this st^dy. • - * 

Relatively high levels of freedom to make their own decisions 
^pparcntly are generally characteristic of the Portland Wl^l program. 
Not only do^cpmments, by the WIN staff -as well as by school administrators 
who hoyo^prked with WIN clients as vopational trainees point to this 
characteristic, but the data obtained from regular trainees, point to this 
indicate that subsitantial propottions— usual ly about half--fe] t that they 
had made thei^r-own decisFons (Table 2). But there were always noticeable, 
and usually ve^ marked, increases in the proportions o^voucl^er^recj^^ 
who reported' that they made their own decisions. This was truejjor each 
of the three-decis ions wh ich voucher re^cipients had to make: 1m|,;,.qhoi^ 
of institutional training rather than immediate placement, the choice of 
a training occupation, and the choice of . a training vendor. It also was 
true for both men and women, and for each of the three educat ional groups., 
Clearly, fUaay morqjijjj^the institutional trainee^ in the vouchering situa- . 
tion made tteir ow^WecisIons than v;as the case\under conventional WIN 
procedures. 
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TABLE 2 - 

PROPORTIONS OF VOUCHERED AND REGULAR RESPONDENTS 
WHO MADETHBIR OWN RECISIONSa 
■ ^ " (In percentages) ' 



Proportion Who Made their 
Own Decision 



Tra ining* vs , 
Placementy 
Dec is ion 



Train ir^g 
Occupat ion 
. Decision 



Schoo] 
Qecis ion 







■ V 


R •■ 


V 

s 


.R 


V 


R 


















All . 




75 




77 


55 


88 


49 


(n) . 




(15^) 


CI 59) 


(154) 


(161) 


(152) 


(159) 


Men 




75 


ko 


69 


53 


80 


43 


(n) 




^ (36) 


(30) 


(36) 


(30) 


(35) 


(30) 


Women . 




7,5 


57 


79 


55 


90 


50 


(n) * 




(118) 


(.129) 


(118) 


(13.1) 


(117) 


(129) 


Less than 12 y^ars 


educat ion 


' 82 


" 52 


76 


52 


91 


38 


(n) 




(34.) 




m 


X42) 


(33) 


(42) 


J 2 years education 






52 




53 


88 


47 


(n) 


1 




(89) 


(92) 


(91) 


(91) 


(91) 


More than 12 '.years 


educat ion 




62 


89 


65 


81 


75 


(n) 


4 


(^7) 


'(2^)' 


. .(27) 


(26). 


(27) 


(24) 



No answe(::5 excluded. 

^ 1 ■ • • 

Within this less directive system, however, the 1 ikel ihoqd -of 
enjoy tng decis ion-making autonomy was 'not sharecKe'cJu&l ly by all voucher 
recipients. Demographic factors and occupational predispositions made 
some difference in the probabiMty of a client's reporting that hq or 
she had made a decision autonomously; by and large, these differences 
were relatively small and no clear pattern among the larger differences 
emerged.' However, two sets of factors did have appreciable effects on 
whether or not voucher recipients made? their own decisions, and both 
point to a continuation of staff influence in -tPje vouchering situation. 

The first set of influential factors involves sources of in-for- 
mation about occupations and schools. It appears that reliance efn the 
WIN staff as the principle source of inf ormat ion was associated with a 
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n}^rkeclly^ircclue;^ed 1 ike M hood of making one's own decisions. This suggests 
that the Niformation process within WIN during the voucher p.rogram became 
a control process in the sense that,, when it was effective, it tend<5d to 
deny autotiomy to jthe vouchei — recipiebts. This underscor.cs a weakness in 
ihe pi ing assumption that s tafAm*eisnber 's roles could include the pro- 
vis ion- of substjantive information and^Vt i 1 1 remain ''nond i rect i ve. While 
the esta&l i shment -of adequate informa^on resources which can be used by 
clients who choos^e to do .so is co^idered essential to a voucher progyam, 
autonomy might be increasec^by the establishment of a WIN information^ 
system not so dependent on staff involvement. 

The second set of fsc^rjuent ia 1 factors invo Ivqd the WIN staff- ' 
more directly. The WIN staff team to whick a voucher recipient was 
as^Xgned made a n^ot iceabl e difference in the likelihood that the recipient 
would be>granted autonomy in ,mal<Tng decisions. V'ndeed, x^hen considered 
independent ly^ of other var iab les , the team to which a client. was assigned 
had the strongest influence on whether or not autonomy was -exper ienced 
of any of the variables considered. In detail, the magnitude and 

* s 

direction -of the influence varied considerably between the teants , and • 
for any given team the extent of infl.uence was likfely to vary cons iderabJy 
depending- on v/bat type of decision was' involved.. While a sniSfll part of 
this team influei;ice appears to have been overt pnd direct in the form of 
attempts to make cl ients. change their minds about decisions, the exact * ^ 
ways in which most of this influence was exerted cannot be identified., 
-Vouchening, then, was accompanied by a marked increase in the 
autonomy expereienced by WIN participants who entered ^inst i tut iortal 
training. - But, this autonomy wan not equally distributed among all 
types of- voucher recipients. Some of the inequalities apparently 
resulted from persistence into the vouicher ing situation of. direct 
influence from (he WIN staff teams. Other influences wer^ exerted in 
more subtle and complex ways, And, in the latter"case, the invol v^jrnent 
of WIN staff personnel in information processes created a potential for 
inadvertant control and denial of autonomy. " 



Choos ing Train ing Occupations 

■ . • •' 

As previously noted, a large proportion of^ the voucher reciple^nts. 
(85%) had specific occupdtions in mi'nd at the outset. Such p^^d4-&pos i t ions. 



W^re r§ht ly. more'prwalent airong ^*he^ vouchjer reciprents than the^^ia^ 
:been 'among the trainees In '.the regular comparison group V77%) . In both 
groups, about 6 out^of 10 said thit these wer.e the only occupatFons' 
.th^it they cons i dered.V But amprig those -who dl.d con s-fder more than one " ; 
occupation, voucher rec1pien'f6 tended to^consrder sortewftat mQre-.'al tef . 
native, occupy Ions than d'rd,' the' i^^gularSy the v^oupher^recipients ' ^ 
^Jteftdesf^; to range more widely across d if ferent-^'types of occupat ions than 
' 4 there^ulars, ariirf^ the voucher recipients -frequently indicated modest 
\^ji^gra^ng of their bccupatlonal aspirations both in their occupational 
pre(cy$pos rt ions and in the al ternat i ve. occupat ions whic^ they considered. 
Voucher reclpelnts did display somewhat more propensity than- regulars 
for^ro^smg the boundaries of tradit ional se^c roles as well aS conven-* 
tlonal assumptions about educational qualifications irt their occupa- 
tional predispositions and In otlfer occupations they cons idered. For 
the most^part, however, what the voucher recipients had In mind at the 
start as wel l;^s the other^^possibl i tfes., they considered seem^to have 
been confined well within the c<3hventlpna 1 limits of occupations 
considered appropriate for the respective sexes as well as for various 
levels of education, ^ • ^ ^ 

As It turned out, the voucher recipients' occupational predis- - 
posi t ions were the single mpst important influence on the training * 
occupations thev^ ul t Imately chose. This was also true jlr^e regular 
comparison group although, in the latter case, predispositions were less 
frequently translated into^ actual choices than was the case wFth voucher 
recipients. In any event, ^th^HJat tern which emerged from the analyses 
of the occupational choice procesp was' one In which sex a^ educational^ 
considerations wer| strongly influei\tial In l^e determination of occupa- 
tional predisposi t ions. The latter had, in turn, the strongest d irect 
influences on occupational choices. Moreover, these direct effects of 
predispositions on choices were, in general, reinforced by direct effects 
of sex and education on occupational choices. In short, much of the jT 
explanations for voucher recipients decisions about training occupations 
lay in the conformity of pre-WIN occupational decisions to norms prevalent 
"in the larger society. \ ^ « . 

While some 66 percent of the voucher recipients mentioned using 
the WIN staff as a source of occupational information, only 7 percent 
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consVaered the staff as their Best source of . inf or.mat ion— vepdors /Were 
most>ften considered the bestj source of occupational irrf orthation , 
Wdrkers in the occupat'iort were cons idered the best soMrce the next most . 
frequently.,. But," cons idered independent ly^ of other factoj:s, the source 
6f information cons idered Vest had little affect on- what trainirvg " 
occupation was chosen. , * _ . ' ^ ' 

V|n a number of cas^s^'the teams'' to which v6uc her recipients were 
aS5.gr\ed had quite noticeable affectsn)n the training occupations chosen 
net of the effects of other vari-ables. .The exaqt nature of these team 
Influences cannot be i^fated.'but their existence indicates that staff 
'infli^nce continued to^diate cl ients^ccupat ional Choices even^ere 
most of the clients perceived themselves as. having made their oWn occu- 
pational decisions. 

Although voucher recipients and regular trainees made thei.r 
occupational decisions within the same general frameWorl< of contributing 
factors, there were some changes that tentatively can be attributed • 
to the effects of voucher ing itself. Vouchering tended to increase the 
influence of occupational predispos itons and decrease the influences 
of sex and education. It also decreased the importance qf reliance on 
a particular source of information. But freedom to choose one-^s own / 
occupation affected occupational choices in the vouchering situation in - 
about- the same way as it had in the conventional program. 'Under con- 
ventional procedures, traineesN^ho were allowed to pick thefr own 
training occupations had chosen differently than those who were more 
influenced by th"^ WIN staff; for exampl e, regul ar trainees who sald 
the WIN staff participated in thei.r decisions were much more 1 ikely 
tban those" who said they made their own deci^^ions to receive training 
for clerical occupations. After, vouchering, it was the extension of 
autonomy to a much larger proportion of clients rather than changes Ln • 
the nature' of autonomy ber ^ that made ihe difference in ^ gross 
distribution of train'iny occupations. 

In the end, some Ct percent of the voucher recipients chose 
l^fofessional. technical, or administrative occupations; kS percent 
opted, for clerical work; 23 percent chose occupations iij the "blue-col lar 
'flel-d; 17 percent chose service, work. Although reflecting movement 
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aWay Into the prdf ess lOfiaJ,^ technical and administrative Ifeld as well 
as li>to blue-collar occupations fol lowing voucher Ing, the choices of 
voucfcier recipients were ndt markedly different from those of WIN partici- 
pants who entered Inst itut lonal training under conventional procedures 
(Figure 1 and Table 3).' 



F|6URE 1 



TRAINING OCCUPATIONS SELECTED BY VOUCHERED "XnD' I^EGUllAR RESPONDENTS 
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TABLE 3^ 



TRAINING OCCUPATIONS SELECT|D BY VOUCHER^ A?lD REGULAR RESPONDENTS 

BY SEX AND EDUCATION • ° 
* (In percent^es) ' ' 



Training Occupations 



( 



1 



Less than 
12 yearS' 



lo ^More than 

12 years # years 



R 



MEN 



All 



V 



Professional ..' . . . 
Subprof ess idnal/ r 

TechnTcal. H 

Managerial/Admin is- •. 

trative/Proprietary. . - 25 

High Clerical . ..... - - 

Low Clerical ..... • 

Foremen 6- Craftsmen. . . - 
Operatives . . . . . • ,• 89^.' 75 

Serv ice. y 



Total 
(n) 



2 

6 
. 17 



11 26* 

39 ^2 

6 ' 11 



100 100 101 100 



11 / - 

22 l4 



29 



22 \k 
33 ^ 

11 



■ 1« 



3 
19 
3 
8 



13 

3 

7 
3 



11 ' 20 

50 .^7 



99. 100 100 100 



(9) (M (18) (19) (9) (7) (36) (30) 



WOMEN 



./ ■ 

Profess ional • • • 
Subpfofess lonaP/ 

Techoical ...... 

Manager ial /Admin is- 

trat ive/Propr ietary. 

High Cler ical . . . . . 
Low Cler ical . . . . . 

Foremen 6- Craftsmen. . 
Operatives ...... 

Service. . . . . . . 

Total 
, (n) 







1 




22 


5 


k 


1 






3 


1 


11 


32 


h 


5 


r 




















1 








2 




20 


•21 


31 


39 


33 


1 1 


29 


30 




39 


30 


36 


11 


26 


29 


36 






5 






5 


3 


\ 


12 


3 


5. 


1 


11 




8 




20 ' 


37 


23 


22 . 


11 


21 


21 


26 



100 100 99 99 99- 100 iOO 101 
(25) (38) (74) (74) (18) (19) (117) (131) 



^Excludes 1 vouchered case and 2' regular cases, no answer on 
Education. "~ .. 
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Choo»lnq Training Vendors 

Many of t^e voucher rec i pe in ts shopped around for sehools--or 
at least cons iderecKiTiore than one school. Among voucher recipients^ 
6 out of 10 considered more than one schooKand substant ial pnDp6rtions 
considered both public and private schools. irr fact, voucher recipients 
-were almost twice as likeTy as regular trafn^es^ to consider more than 
one school. ^ ^ . ■ ' ^\ ^ 

Despite this increased shopping around by vouch^ recipients,^ 
they^ generally chose the s^me sorts of sc'hools that regular trainees 
did. F i rst , •'voudkier recipients and regul^s* chose publ ic and pr i vate 
schools in almost exactly th4 same proportions, although there were 
some changes' when sex or edu4ation are taken into account (Table k) . 



- ' TABLE /f : - 

proportions' OF VOUCHERED AND REGULAR J^ESPONDENTS SELECTING PRIVATE 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOLS BY SEX AND BY EDOcATION^ 



Voucher 



Regular 







Percent 
Pr ivate 


(n) 


Percent 
Private 


(n1 


All 




57 


AW 


58 


(159) 


Men 


3. * 


56' 


(36) 


if8 


(29) 


Women 




58 . 


(118) 


61 • 


(130) 


Less than 12 years 


educat ion 


71 


(3^) 


55 


(^2) 


12 years educat ion 




60 


(92) 


62 


(90) 


More than 12 years 


educat ion 


' • 30 


(27) 


■ if8 


(25) 



Excludes: h regular cases, no answer on TRAINING VENDOR 
2 regular cases, no answer on EDUCATION. 
/ 1 Voucher case, no answer on EDUCATION. 
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Further, Voucher recipients and regulars chose tfee same schoofs,. for 
the most part. Our of slightly over 100 schoqls aval Table in the*- 
Portland area, 91 percent of the voucher recipients ^and 89 percent, 
of the regulars enrol led in tf)j|^ same ZOschools. In addijtiohto these 
schools "used commonly by vgucher rec ipleqts and regul ars , th^re were 



9 schools in wh ich^ voucher rec ipfgqpt^ no regulars enrolled, and 9 

schools in which regulars but' rio^V^l^^? -t"ecipients enrolldJ. 

An7t]inportafit,, reason for the similarity in^choql choices is 

that such cborced. were constrained by the Structure of the vpcati o'^nal - 

training'supplyy^n Portland and its linkage to the .bccupatJona 1- 

structura<..(£f^re 2)/ In a. good mariy cases, Having o^jice made^ig choice . 

of traiiling occupation, the rarlge of schools from which a sedectron could 

be made was.quLte narrow. ' v 

♦^s a cOTsequence of the 1 inkage between the occupational 

structure and the structure of th6 train-ing, supp'ly-, training occupat ion 

was an' fmportartt pre'dictor of the type^f school chosen. But sex ^Iso 

contributed noticeabty to the -school choice:, with other var i:&bles. 

accounted (controlled) f or ,'^'meh^^\^re more likely than women to opt for ' 

public schools. Educat ion affecte^^ho ices wven more strongly than sex 

idid;' with, the most educated-^uchelr recipients choosing publ ic school s . 

much^more frequently than those-*^h less education. - • . 

»• ' . f 
The findings with re^'fject to two additional sets of factors are 

worthy of comment- Fi rst . ^c^e^^O percenft of the voucher recipeint: 

■•' ' ' ''''' ■ . ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

said that the qual }*ty of training and/or reputation of : the vendor wa 

an important reason for choosing, the school; this Was the reason most 

frequently mentioned by the voucher recipients. In second place as' a 

reason fOr choosing the school, was convenience of transportation and/or 

proximity to home; mentioned by 30 percent- of the-voucher recipients. 

But when cons idered net q|^other factors, quality reputation , as a^ 

reason for choosing tjS|^^^cfi^ had very Uttle effect on the type of 

school chosen, while coftven ience/proximi ty enhanced, the likelihood of 

choosing a public school % a considerably margin (26 percentage points 

above the overall mean)* . ' > 

v» . - 

Secondly, as in the case of information about occupations, 
voucher recipients mentioned WIN as a source of information about 
schools relatively frequeVtly (66% mentioned talks with the WIN staff, 

■ . ' -IS- ■ ■ ... 
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FIGURE 2 

RELATIVE COVERAGE OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

^ ■ /• . * 

PROF ES S I ONAL/TECHN I CAL ADM I N ! STRAT I VE 

Prof ess i^onal ^ 

school s 



Available almost entirely in public ^ 
schools; very few offerings by p/-?v|^e 



Subprofessional /Technical ^- About evenly divided between public and 

' private schools, With a number of choices 

, ^ " * ' of schools for many occupat ions . 

Manager ial/Admipistrative - About a 3:2 edge for pri^vate schools, but 
^ ' *. : V a limiteal selection iif^'^school s in either 

case. ' , ' 



CLERICAL 

• ' '\ • 
High^ Cler ical 



Low Clerical 



About a 2:1 edge- in favor of-^private 
schooj*, but with a fair choice oT 
schools in either category. 

More private schools with offerings, b\|| 
a subBtantial" margin for most occupati^s 



A. 



FOREMEN/CRAFTSMEN/0 PERAT I VES 
Fpremen and Craftsmen 

Operatives " 



SERVICE 



For most occupat ions , publ ic schooJs ' ^ 
provide appropriate courses and programs " 
by about a 2:1 margin. 

About evenly available from public and 
.private schools overall, but with avail- 
ability h ighly constr i cted .for some 
occupations. ^ 

Usually available f rom e i ther publ ic 
or private schools, but wi th ava i 1 ab i 1 i ty 
highly, constricted for some occupations, 
and private schools predominating irl 
the barber ing/cosmetology ^g^ld. 
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62% mentioned ^ ' '^t ^^ortlanj^ school (s) , they seldom felt that W| 
was thejr b^st ^^^''Ce of school Informat ion (10%) . The vendors tl/em- 
selves were m^^^ ^''^quentiy used as a source of school informat i< 
(80%) and rriob^^^^®^ 

considered to be the best source of school ii 

ill • I 

mation (63%). ^^'le considering WIN as the best source of school 
information h^^ ''^^Je effect on what type^f schobl i/vas J^hosen, considering 




vendors as the 



best 



Source of schooL. information did affect thfe school 



choice — Vouched '"^^'^Pi.eftts who/^el ied on the vendors as their best source . 
of informatToi^ Cons i'derably mor^ likejy to thopse a private school 

than a publ 'c^JJ^' 

J t vyi l ' 
to the vouc 




'"^called ttiat one element of inforrnation provided 



CI PI 



ients was the. FTC pamphlet |ntend^^^to warn them 
against undef^^''*^'^'^ practices engaged" in b>^ some pr i vaie' tra in ing '^^^ 
vendors. The t^^^'^'^t clearly'' hid Xhe'^des i red effect oij^al ter ing-vouel^B^W 



. rec ipient"^. to ^'^Jbrtance of dual ity as a cr iter ion in selecting 
a school; tho$^ deceived the (jiookl.et and understood .ft were more '"^^^^^^i^"' 



likely than th^^^ ^^^o received-and did not understand its!meassage to. 
cite qua I ity ^'"^^Hing/rePutation of vendor as an important reasor^ 
for selecting ^^^^^^ Schools* .arid the latter were more likely- than the ' 
, few who did "^o^ **^^^ive th^jbooklet to cite such reasons, l^But what 
was no;fe expect^ - that the booklet algt» had the effect %f indue? 




a greater iTkel'^^^d of Inducing a grJater^ikel ihbod of choosing 
private rat;her public school- It appears that, in addition 

to alerting it^ ""^^'Pients fo the importance of quality and. reputation. 
It also sen5 i t*^^^ • ^l^em to the messages of some private vendor's who 
were more c^pab'^ ^^^x\ others (as well as more/capable than the public 

school's) of acl^'^^^'^9 the ideas that the voucher recipients Had gained 

Th' i ^ ♦ . ^ ^ 

'from the boc^k, does not necessaw-ily mean, ' however,' that recipients 

of the book wer^ "^^'"e susceptible to being sold a/bill of goods.- It 

could be that, ^^<^sJng private schools more often, those who applied 

the criteria o^^ ^"^'ity and reputation as a result of having seen the 

FTC booklet, we^^ ^PPlying those criteria correctly, and did in fact 

choose the best the schools in Ryrtland. This cSn /ftily be evaluated 

on the basis of ^^ta on the voucher recipients' actual experiences i.n 

thV schools^ th^ ^"'^Ject, of ^ later report in. this series. 
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Agairji,, team influences cori^nu'ed to contribute, substantially 
^r|, some case^, to the types of schools chosen by voucher'^cipients. 

^ The general fraitewbrk within which vbucher Recipients made 

their school dec i s I'oij^s remained simila^to that in which the regular 
participants in i nst i tut iorwrl t?'aining made theirs. Tra in ing ^cupat ions 
continued to'^constra in the types of schools chosen to' a considerable 
degree, bcrt-w.^h some noticeable chancjes occur ing where the ava'iLabili^ 
of trainrng overlapped types, of schools — primarily shifts away from 
pubi ic schools by prof ess ional /techn ical /admin i st rat ive and blue-collar 
aspfr^ts. Vor the mo^ part, other factors reta ined, after -voucher ihg^ 
thj|fTelat i ve influence on^school choices which they had had in the,con- 

*Ven t i ona r p r og r am . The most notable except ion to this w^ a decrease^ 
in the influence of sex/program status as a predictor of school choice^ 
and ^an increase* in the inf laence of "education. / ^ c ^ 

WithThi the sets pf factors, ^ however, there were a number of/^ 
changes as voucher recipients reacted cM f f er^^ffTly to particular J* 
influences than had the regular participants. Many of the net changes 
of a /detailed nature invot^ml relatively few pebple and^ in part, can 
probably be attributed to chance differences in the choices peop|^ 
made. ^Nonetheless} within the limits of poss ib i V i ty , the voucher recipients 
made sd^e different choices -^an their regular countawarts; we think 



that the following suggest changes that are of some programmatic importance: 
o a shift toward private schools by people who considered 
quality an important consideration; , 



o the continuation o^ a strong (albeit slightly weakened) 
association betweer/ convenience cons iderat i dns . and pu^Ic 
school choices; \ ; 

o a shift toward private schools. of people who considered vendors 
as their best sources of school information and toward public 
schools of people who condidered the WIN staff as their best 
source of such Information^ 
These changes imply to us that, given a situation In which autonomy in 
making the school decislbn Is the prevalent exper lence, pr ivate school s 
will prove marginally more attractive to WIN- cl ients whose relationships^ 
with the WIN staff do not reflect a sense of dependency and who, rightly 

• ■ • 
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or v/ron^ly' see themselves mot i|d[tecl by rational considerations related 
to the gci^'s ofr future employ^b i 1 i ty rather than by present expediency. 
.But thes^/ cons iderat ions which seem to make the private Schools more 
attractive may also result s imply from more effective sel 1 fng of their 
wares by the private schools. However, judging from the Portland 
experience, we would not predict a cornering of the market by private 
•Schools at the-expense of pub lie -school s as the result of vouchering. 

\Clj^ent^s '^jjjd^n ients on the Structure 
of i- hp Voucher Sy ^^tem 

By and large, the voucher recipients indicated that the WIN 

staff had done a good job of explgjning the voucher program to them 

and felt that tRS^ understood the use of vouchers. Nonetheless^ some 

51 percent of the A/oucher rec i pi>^|s said that they had encountere^^ 

one or more pro|>^ms in entering institutional vocational training. 

Most <f requent ly, these problems mvolved determining their own occupa- 



J these problems^^ 

MtudeQ And in Iparnina al 



tional aptitudes qnd in learning about ^he type of work involved in 
various occupations. Few of the'^ voucher reicpients had difficulty in 
finding a trainirig vendor or , in enrolling a school. As it turned out, 
hovvevfr, Prgblems wSre both less prevalent among the voucher'^recipients 
than among the regular tr^ainees who ha<^ had the benefit of more active 
,s4:aff assistance in entering training — and the voucher recipients were 
less likely to view as serioug the probl ems- they did encounter. 

The voucher recipients also indicated generally h igh sat isf act ion 
about their relations with the WIN stafff. They gave the staff high marks 
on-hef pfulness^, understanding, and general affect/ And they seljdom felt ' 
tha£ the staff withheld information f rom J^em although about 'one quarter 
of the voiAcher recipients did feel that they sometimes had better infor- 
mation than the staff could provide. But, on each of these couhts, 
positive attitudes toward the staff w^re more prevalent among voucher , 
recipients^ than among their regular counterparts. 

^ v/ith one exception — the one-year time limit on length of tra ining- 
the various restriction^ on the use of vouchers had little effect on the 
voucher recipients. Some 43. percent of the voucher recipients said they 
would have chosen some other tra in ing were i t not for the time limit. 
Had they actually been able to choose these occupations — and had they 
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done\so--the effect would have been* to shift the^.d is tr.ibut Ion of training 
occupations rather sharply toward the profess ional/technical/admini^stra- 
tive field. Judging from the occupational predispos i t ions- of the voJCher 
recipients, we are doubtful that the upgrading of the training occupations 
would have been as draistic as indicted by their hypothetical choices of 
training of unlimited lehgth. Un^f^jes t ionejaHy, 'though, the time, limit * 
did affect the occupational cho ieW^gf-'^anumber of voucher recipients ^ 
and it may have contributed to the moderateness of^the changes in* the 
distribution of training occupations following voJchering. ' _ ' 

Concl us*hons ' " , » . , 

On the basis of extensive pnd complex' analyses , only h ighl igfii^ed 
in this precis, we reached a number of conclusions. 

Feasibi 1 i ty ' 

In t^e sense that the mechanics of voucher ing worked in Portland, 
'the voucher ing of institutional vocational training there proved to be 
feas ible: ' 

o First, the voucher recipients, by and large, demonstrated 
their capability to underhand the use of vouchers , as vyell 
as to deal wi4h--41ra in ing vendors in making arrangements for 
enrollment i[n Jtra in)ing. 



o Secondly, the tracing vendors did not often encounter 
Cadministrative dm^ictO^ies du/^g the voucher ing trial (see 

Dunning and. Unger, SchoolVL Responses to Vouchered Vocational . 

Training , BSSR Report No. 0335-3). ''J 

o - Thirdly, the everyday business of offering and issuing vouchers 
.for Inst itut ional , vocational training was accompl islied. by the 
existing WIN organization in Portland without major breakdown 
fet any point. . ' 

Suit^bi-1 ity 

In dealing with the suitabil ity of vouchering as a mechanism for 
increasing the decision-making autonomy of WIN participants toward the ^ 
further end of enhancirtg the accomplishment of WIN program goals, our 
conclusions must, at this point, be somev/hat more tentative and descriptive. 
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Level's of Exper ienced^utbnomy . -^-Clearly, voucher ing ^fs^'t was 
jpracticed in Portland resulred'in increase* dec is ion-making autonomy 
fdi^^WJN^ qljents:. But freedort^ of choice was inhibited to'some extent, 
sometimes in ways not recognized by thj3 vouchd^^ recipients as a denial 
of a4J*©nogiy. First, the procedures, that Were established for the Portland 
project incorporated restrictions on. the free choid^ of occupations and,- 
schools. Secondly, there is evidence that theJ^/>N staff continued, in 
some cases, to influence the decisions wh ic|i: voucher recipients^ themselves 
made. 'The4 Portland exampl e- demonstrated. thaV^oucheri ng can contr ibute 
to a marked and important increase in the freedom of jchoice enjoyed by 
WIN participants. But it also demonstrates that vcrucher ing is. unlikely 
to insure complete freedom of choice for al 1 automatical ly. 

Autonomy and Change . — The Aggregate effects of voucher ing 
reflected, to a considerable extent, the effect^of autonomy on decisions-- 
but autonomy functioned in several ways. First, the effects of autonomy 
were specific to the type of decision involved. That is to say that 
the effe/5ts of autonomy on -one decision did not carry over to later deci- 
sions, for the most part, npr were the effects of autonomy consistent 
for each type of decision. Secondly, autonomy made a noticeable difference 
in the decis ions which clients made in both||he vouchered and the conven- 
tional situations. Al though voucher ing changed the ways in which autonomy^ 
affected decisions to a minor extent, it was the experience of 'autonomy 
itself that made the important difference among bo t'h voucher rec ipients 
and regulars. Thirdly, autonomy was considerably more prevalent among 
voucher recipients than among regulars and it was by virtue of this 
increased prevalence among voucher recipients that autonomy contributed 
to differences between the occupational and school choices of* the two 
groups. Two implications follow from-these observations: 

In comparing the training occupations and school enrol Iments 
of cl ients TfT^exist ing WIN programs in different locations, account 
should -be taken of the levels of decis ion-making autonomy accorded 
to clients and the contexts within which such autonomy is accorded, 
as well as of demographic factors, labor market conditions, the 
availability of training vendors, and so forth. 
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J^nceivably, other nvpans than voucher ing could be usiBd to' 

increase client participation in decision-making (e. g. , Vepr ienta- 

tion of staff roles by trailing). To the extent that such means' 

Increase client autonomy, changes In training occupations and 

i. ■ " «' ^ <i • ■ ■ ' ■ . 

school choices, as well as other outcomes such as^cllent satisfac- \ 

tlon, might be expected. ' ^ '" j ■ ' ' |p 

# Decision-making in the Portl and .Vouched Program . — One of the 

most remarkable results of^he initial phase of vouchered inst itut ional^ ' 

training was thie modesk^xteVt to which changes ocQurred> It would 

be reasonable to expect more^^rastic changes than were actually observed. 

We^elieve that theAxplanation for the lack of drastic changes after 

yvo^hering is to be found largely, iii the dynamics 9f the decision- 

maKing process. . * 

As we have explained in Some detail, the combined effects of 
sex, education, and occupat iona 1^ pred ispos 1 1 ions contr Ibuted strongly 
to the occupational choices of^">Qucher jec i pients . Further, we believe 
that ^hese factors affected the occupational choices of "voucher recipients 
in much the same w^ys as they affected the distribution of training 
occupations among regulars, because most of the voucher recipients used 
convent ional cr i ter fa of vyh9rt occupations were api^priate for men atid 
.women as well as for people of various levels of ediK^tional achievement. 
Most of the voucher recipients 'simply were not occupatMJrwpKpTbrveers 
or rebels. This essential conservatism may, also have reflected k 
pragmatic appraisal of the labor market in which a reasonable chance 
of attaining relatively limited goals was an important factor. 

Because the railge of training sources' for many occupations 
was constricted by the structure of the vocational training supply 
in Por^tlahd, the training occupat ions chosen- by voucher recipients 
often affected their choices of schools as had been the case in the 
conventWial WIN program. 

Tma extens ion of autonomy to a 1 arger propor t ion of the voucher 
recipients did create an opportunity Structure that was somewhat wider 
and more open than that which had existed for the regular clients. But 
within this expanded opportunity structure, the ultimate decisions of 
most voucher recipients resulted from the same process and the same factors 
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that largely had determinedj the*^utconi^ of the regulars, whether made 

by theVe^ulars- themselves or by the WIN. staff. This further suggests 

that an even greater extension of autonomy than occurred in Portland. 

■\ ■ ■ ■ ' . . • 

would no4;y.result In alraming ahanges in J:he choices made by. voucher 

recipients, ^ * . ' , • 

ConsequeYices ef Voucher inq > — In the end, the characteristics* 
of the WIN institutlOi^^l. training program that emerged from the initial 
phase of the voucher ing trial ^n Portland can^^^e seen as resul t Ing' f rem v ' 
the operation of fairly Opnverit idhal Ipatterns of dec i^iTDn -making in a 
^Ituat-lorl which d Id ^^ro^fdi^^^ autonomy for^^the most part and 

' therefore, provided increased opportunities to deviate from the" rest ra in tsj^^ 
•^that existed under the convent ional^ WIN system. 

In this situation,,, there was n6 inf 1 u>g^i nto inst rtutioncTI training^i 
of underqual If ied clients as some had feared might happen . We believe 
that the mlnor\:hanges that did occur in th6 character ist JCs ',of the 
vouchered population reflected the increased autonomy that permitted 
some previously excH:uded clients to choose inst itut ional traim over 
other ^^^P^^lj^^^^^^^ * ^^^^ time, both sejf-selectjvity by the 

clients? themseTves*'and some continuation of ^.taff selectivity tended to 
limit entry into institutional training of large numbe^ of people who 
would have been considered Ineligible for insJ^titution&t! training in the 
regular Wlkk program, Perhaps-'if the voucher;^^^^^ succeeded ril % 

eliminatlrlg all staff selectivity at the tim^-When inst I tut ipnal tra in ing 
was beiifgT chp^eiij ^pye^^ WIN components, there might have been sof|e 

Increase in the proport ions of undereducated (Persons and of men in the 
vouchered population. But we do not believe that these increases would 
have been exceedingly Targe because self-selectiyity^ would still have 
limited such choices'* . 

T|g^%<^1?if|Sait ional decisions of voucher respondents were welT- • \ 
within the general range of occupations in which regular clients had 
been tra irife^S^^/ Ifonethi^s , the changes that did occur were sTu'ff ic lent 
to suggest that tlje gi^^Ber autonomy enjoyed by voucher recipients provided 
leeway for entry into dKupations which might have been excluded by 
conventional assumpt ions about sex and education.. Movement away from 
the clerical and service fields into profess Ipnal/technlcal/administrative 
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and blue-collar fields were the predortilnaht trends of change in the more 
open opportunity structure provided by youch^sring. Reductions in both 
Interest in and choices of clerjcal -occupations were particularly aoticeabl 
While both some direct and some more cdv^ert staff influences might have 
contributed to the absense of more strikint| changes. It appears that it 
was the clients' own acceptance of the norms and occupational role 
ascription of the larger society tJjAt kept occupational choices so wel 1 
within conservative bounds, ^ "> 

Irv aggregate, the school choices of voucher recipients again 
were ><talte similar to those of the regul^rs^. If there was any |:locking 
to private schools by the voucher recipients, as some predict ions had 
forecast,, it was limited iapgely to the minority who had chosen occupations 
In the subprofess lonal/technical and managerial/administrative fields. 
Again, there was evidence that the staff continued to Influencei school 
decisions to some extent. But this influence was clearly subordinated 
to the fact that many of the school cho'ices were determinedMargely by 
the prior occupational decisions. For many occujpatlons , only a limited 
choice of schools was available and it was ciily in the cases where ther 
structure of the vocational training supply in Portland provided a range 
of choices that voucher recipients differed (nuch from regulars. In the 
aggregate, however, voucher recipients chose private schools' in almost ^ 
exactly the same proportion as the regulars had. 

Finally, in a more subjective vein,, the voucher recipients saw 
the voucher program as less restrictive than the regulars had. And, 
on'virtuali^y every measure, the voucher recipients indicated somewhat 
greater satisfaction with their relationships with the WIN staff. 
Including the support they received from that sta^f. 

A Final Comment ^ 

Our final conclusions are, therefore, that voucher ing made only 
modest chaiiges in the WIN institutional training program In Portland, 
and that* the^ Portland experience seems to indicate^hat the application 
of voucher ing to WIN programs elsewhere Is unlikely to result In drastic 
changes. The changes that did occur in the commitment phase of the 
Portland voucher ing project were, however, desirable In our judgement. ' 
There was some opening up' on the range of occupations chosen r there was 



some upgrading of occupational, choiceis as clients were permitted more 
frequently to rely on their own evaluations of ;thelr capabilities, and 
satisfaction with the services received Increased somewhat. Further, 
the Portland experience suggests that many of the concerns which had 
(>een expressed about vouchering were not wel 1 -founded. 

We cannot, of course, generalize the findings and conclusions 
from this study beyond Portland, Moreover, the outcomes of the Portland 
trial In terms of the training and employment experiences of voucher 
recipients are, as yet, only partially available. There .are some early 
indications that our opt imism about vouchering may be modified somewhat 
when aillPlyses of longer*-run outcomes are completed. But so far as the 
experience during- the commitment phase .in Portland is concerned, we 
would say that further refinement and application of vouchering techniques 

r 

In' WIN is warranted. 
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